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THE First ANNUAL 
MEETING 


This bulletin is intended to give mem- 
bers, and others who are interested, a 
brief summary of the proceedings of the 
first annual meeting of the Institute. It 
is possible that some or all of the papers 
presented at the annual meeting will be 
published later, in full. 


Committees for the current year have 
practically been completed, and with the 
impetus given by the first annual meet- 
ing, the Institute is prepared to forge 
ahead with a constructive program. Con- 
trollers who feel they are eligible to 
membership, and who wish to participate 
in this movement, are invited to com- 
municate with the Institute. 


N interesting program, lively discussions, 
an enlarged and inspiring vision of the 
future possibilities of the organization, a 
large attendance, and arrangements that 
were perfectly handled, contributed to mak- 
ing the first annual meeting of the Institute 
a success. The sessions demonstrated a real 
interest in their own affairs, on the part of 
controllers, together with a determination to 
take steps toward establishing their status 
in the business world so definitely that con- 
fusion with respect to the relation of the con- 
troller to other officers of his company, with 
respect to his duties and responsibilities, and 
with respect to his title, may be removed. 


THE CONTROLLER’S 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


Immediately on convening, at luncheon on 
September 19 at Hotel Roosevelt, New York 


City, the members heard an interesting mes- 
sage with respect to “The Controller's Re- 
sponsibilities’ from Thomas J. Watson, 
president of International Business Machines 
Corporation. 


Generous praise of the work of the con- 
troller during the depression period was 
given by Mr. Watson. He said further that 
controllers should be responsible not only for 
conserving funds and other assets, but also 
for inaugurating expenditures that will 
make profits. 


“Everybody in the organization thinks he 
is all right and the controller all wrong, at 
times, and that is when the controller is 
doing his best work, trying to control,” said 
Mr. Watson. 


“To me, the responsibilities of the con- 
troller come second only to the sales end of 
the business. I think if you can get a good 
sales organization, headed by a good sales 
manager, and then a good finance depart- 
ment, headed by a good controller, then the 
balance of your problems in the business 
wil! be very simple to work out. 


“A controller must study every branch of 
the business; he must know and understand 
all about the cost of the manufacturing and 
the selling. It is not really a difficult prob- 
lem for a controller to learn those things. 
Your problem is to get all of the people in 
the business to understand that it is impor- 
tant for you to know about their work, be- 
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cause sometimes men in other divisions feel 
that it is not necessary to tell the controller 
all about how they sell these goods, or what 
they are used for after they are sold. 


“A controller must know all of those 
things, and your biggest job is to educate all 
of your associates up to the point that they 
are part of the controller’s office. You will 
meet a little resentment at times, but you 
must convince all of the other people that it 
is important to them as individuals to help 
the controller, because the controller is an 
individual, and he can not possibly hope to 
have perfect control of everything that is 
going on in all divisions of a large business 
unless he has the wholehearted cooperation 
and suppert of the heads of all those divi- 
sions, and unless those people feel that it is 
their duty to help the controller. 


“The controller has to be a purchasing 
agent and he has to be a credit man; he has 
to be a salesman and he has to be a manu- 
facturer and financier. 


“I think that one of the greatest things 
about your organization is the advantage 
you have of coming in contact with one 
another and exchanging ideas, so that you 
will be able to broaden the vision of your 
associates in your respective businesses and 
impress them with the importance of the 
controller.” 


OBJECTIVES OF INSTITUTE 


President F. J. Carr, in his opening re- 
marks in the afternoon session, over which 
F. C. Watkins, of the U. S. Industrial Alco- 
hol Company, presided, defined the objec- 
tives of the Institute. The establishment of 
professional status for the controller is one 
of the chief objectives. If controllers can 
maintain their independence, and _ their 
ideals, and can operate under a high stand- 
ard of ethics, Mr. Carr said, they can estab- 
lish themselves professionally and maintain 
that status. 


The educational ideal is another objective 
of the Institute, the president said. 


“We can educate ourselves,” he said, “and 
we can educate industry generally as to what 
the controller is and what the controller can 
do. In order to carry out this educational 
ideal we have probably three sources: One 
is the interchange of ideas in such meetings 
as this; that is, getting acquainted with each 
other, finding out what the other fellow is 
doing, and trying to apply what the otker 
fellow is doing to what we are doing in our 
own jobs. 


“The second means is through publica- 


tions, which form a very important part of 
the work of such an organization as this. 
During the coming year we hope to develop 
that idea very materially. 


“Third, we have the possibility of re- 
search, through the activities ot individual 
members and through the activities of com- 
mittees. We hope to work out through those 
channels, specific problems which are pre- 
sented to the Institute. 


“Standardization of the duties of control- 
lers is one undertaking upon which we shall 
venture, so that there may be some recogni- 
tion of definitely what a controller is and 
what he should do. 


Recognition of Controller 


“The possibility of recognizing the con- 
troller in corporate by-laws is a problem 
which we shall undertake to solve. I would 
hazard a guess that there are very few com- 
panies which define the duties of their con- 
trollers in their corporate by-laws. The con- 
troller is not looked upon as an officer in the 
corporation, and if he is an officer in the 
corporation, he is either both treasurer and 
controller or vice-president and controller, 
and he gets his official connection through 
the treasurer’s or vice-president’s function 
rather than through the controller’s function. 


“The controller should be an officer of the 
corporation, and he can be if the problem is 
properly approached. That involves the pres- 
entation to industry generally of the facts 
that we will work out as to what a control- 
ler’s job should be. 


“Public accountants have presented to in- 
dustry the ideals and services which public 
accountants can offer. In some instances we 
will find that the ideas of the public accoun- 
tant may not agree with the ideas of the 
controller. The public accountants are be- 
coming more and more dominant in the ac- 
counting field, and if the private accountants, 
under the direction of the controller, can 
reduce their own ideas to a specific basis, 
then there is the opportunity as an organiza- 
tion of working with the public accountant, 
and in case there is any conflict, perhaps the 
controller will have the opportunity to have 
his view accepted rather than necessarily 
the views of the public accountant. 


“We know, for example, that the New 
York Stock Exchange depends very largely 
for its rulings upon information furnished by 
public accountants. . . . Maybe we do not all 
agree with those rules and_ regulations. 
Maybe we should have an opportunity to 
present to the New York Stock Exchange our 
ideas of what those rules should be. That is 
another step that we wish to take.” 
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Mr. Carr then spoke of the need of inter- 
change of ideas between one industry and 
another, thus preventing controllers in a spe- 
cific industry from becoming too self cen- 
tered. This inbreeding may lead to decay. 
Hence, the Institute, which crosses over all 
lines of business, has its opportunity for 
service. 


Must Be Independent Organization 


“If we are to establish this professional 
idea for controllers we will do it as an inde- 
pendent organization, rather than as a part 
of another organization,” he said. 


“To show the possibilities of an Institute 
such as this, I might cite that even a small 
minority of the literally thousands of pri- 
vately employed executive accountants in 
this country, and of the controllers who are 
primarily interested in high ideals of ac- 
counting practice, can make their thoughts 
and ideals felt in the business world if they 
will get together in such an organization as 
this, 


“We need members to the point where the 
organization is really self sustaining. We 
have not reached that point, but we are 
growing slowly and surely, and the members 
who are coming in are all men who are very 
definitely interested in the Institute and are 
willing to help contribute something to it.” 


RESPONSIBILITIES AND RANK 
OF THE CONTROLLER 


Speaking on “Responsibilities and Rank of 
the Controller,’ Major J. Calvin Shum- 
berger, Controller of Lehigh Portland Ce- 
ment Company, made the point first that the 
office of controller was created in response 
to a definite demand, for the highest degree 
of efficiency in business management. 


“Unrestrainedly impelled by its own mo- 
mentum, modern business without the dis- 
cerning influence of one accustomed to its 
exceedingly complex issues, could not pro- 
gress,” he said. 


“Business and industry need facts, but 
most of all they need analysis of facts and 
application of them to current problems. The 
interpretation and application of these facts 
to modern business enterprise require not 
only mathematically trained minds, but 
minds also trained in tax laws, economics, 
corporation law, banking and management, 
with an appreciation of practical engineering 
in all its phases and expert knowledge of 
higher accounting. 


“The controller must exercise supervision 
of all accounts, safeguard the corporation’s 


assets, prescribe the methods of accounting 
for all departments of the parent company 
including all affiliated and subsidiary com- 
panies, wherever located. He must be cogni- 
zant of all corporate and business affairs 
transacted by each official division or depart- 
ment. 


“It is the duty of the controller to get at 
the foundation of facts pertaining to his par- 
ticular business, to marshall these facts, ap- 
praise their worth and present them clearly 
and concisely to the President or General 
Manager of the business, 


With respect to the rank of the controller, 
Major Shumberger was concise and specific, 
saying: 


“In the absence of common laws which 
perhaps some day will establish his rank, the 
corporation employing a controller can estab- 
lish his status through its by-laws. 


“The greater number of very large com- 
panies employing a controller today consider 
him subservient only to the president.” 


Further, he said: 


“A controller carries unusual power when 
he is responsible for every figure from the 
timekeeper who recorded the first hour of 
time to the bookkeeper who completed the 
final balance sheet. He then becomes the most 
valuable man to the lawyer as well as to 
his company’s highest executive. Business 
needs more than balanced books from the 
accounting department. If the president 
wishes to be alert, in the interests of his 
stockholders, he will deem it necessary to be 
in constant touch with his controller.” 


In the discussion of Mr. Shumberger’s 
paper, it was brought out that in some cases 
the controller of a corporation is subservient 
only to the president; that there are many 
concerns in which the treasurer is also con- 
troller; that there are concerns in which the 
treasurer is the superior of the controller; 
that there are other concerns in which the 
controller is the treasurer’s superior. One of 
the things the Institute wants to do is to 
have clearly defined where the controller 
best fits into the organization. 


The belief was expressed that the con- 
troller could not hold any other official title 
than controller, except possibly vice-presi- 
dent. As treasurer and controller, he would 
be controlling himself in the disbursement 
of funds. 


Another plan was cited, by which the con- 
troller has supervisory oversight in all de- 
partments, and is responsible only to the 
Board of Directors. 








A controller to be a success must cooperate 
harmoniously with every executive head in 
the organization, was another view brought 
out in the discussion. 


Still another thought was that the control- 
ler should be responsible solely to the stock- 
holders and to the president. “The controller 
knows what no public accountant can know 
about a business,” said F. Howard Johnson, 
of Furida, Inc., “and it costs much less 
money to get the information.” 


Michael Rickles, of the Van Kannel Re- 
volving Door Company, expressed the belief 
that the controller should act in an advisory 
capacity, that he should be the chief of the 
line officers, and that the president, vice- 
president, treasurer, and possibly the secre- 
tary should constitute the staff. The con- 
= is a liaison officer, and contacts the 
ine. 


Rodney S. Durkee, Controller of the So- 
cony-Vacuum Corporation, made the point 
that the controller must primarily have 
charge of accounting, which naturally in- 
cludes the responsibility for design, installa- 
tion and administration of all accounting 
and other collateral functions, such as audit- 
ing, statistics and record keeping of various 
kinds, 


Tool of Management 


“The controller’s valuable contribution to 
any business is what he produces as a tool 
of management,” said Mr. Durkee. “His 
value to a company depends largely on how 
he fulfills his interpretive function, on his 
ability to analyze purely mechanical figures, 
apply them to the problems of the present 
day and the future of his organization, and 
sympathetically and in a spirit of coopera- 
tion sell himself to the executives of the busi- 
ness, call them what you may. The control- 
ler’s rank in an organization depends very 
largely on himself. 


“In carrying his work to a valuable con- 
clusion, it is often true that, diplomatic and 
tactful as he may be, the controller can not 
sell an idea to a department or division 
head. Then I feel that in good corporate 
practice he should be in a position to carry 
his case, if necessary, to the board of direc- 
tors or to the executive head, and at that 
point he has the doubtful position of aban- 
doning for the moment his diplomacy and 
tact and going over a man’s head to get a 
thing settled. If he is sound in his premises 
and in his conclusions, he will make a bigger 
place than he had before. If he is consis- 
tently unsound, he will soon drop back or out. 


“I think what we are going to get out of 
this organization from an interchange of 


ideas is a vision of the possibilities of what 
each one of us can do if he will really go 
to work on his own job.” 


Mortimer Wormser, Controller of Colum- 
bia Pictures Corporation, expressed the be- 
lief that the controller should come directly 
under the board of directors, and in that 
Mr. Durkee agreed with him. 


“I feel that the controller should be ap- 
pointed by and be an officer of the board of 
directors. I think an ideal organization 
would have him sit in on every meeting of 
the board of directors, if he is not a member 
of it,’ said Mr. Durkee. 


He added: “However, I do feel that the 
controller in order to make his presence and 
his prestige properly felt must learn to sell 
his ideas to the other department heads 
direct rather than to force them upon others 
through the board of directors.” 


RECOGNITION IN By-LAWS 


Harold Dudley Greeley, general counsel 
of the Institute, outlined a plan by which 
the practice of inserting in the by-laws of 
corporations a definition of the status, duties 
and responsibilities of the controller, might 
be made more common than it has been in 
the past. He suggested that concerns and 
attorneys who make a business of incorpo- 
rating companies be given a definite written 
form of by-law, to be inserted in the by-laws 
of corporations. This definite written form 
of by-law should be drafted carefully by the 
Institute, he said. The Committee on Pro- 
fessional Standing is taking steps to that end. 


STANDARDIZATION OF ACCOUNTS 


Philip I, Carthage, Controller of Interstate 
Department Stores, Inc., presented a paper, 
“Standardization of Accounts,” in which he 
urged standardization of accounting among 
commercial firms of all kinds. He urged that 
state legislatures enact laws requiring that 
every financial statement issued by a bank- 
ing institution give a complete analysis of 
its financial position, under a standardized 
form. 


MEMBERS’ FIRST MEETING 


The business meeting of the Institute— 
the first meeting of members on a national 
scale-—was held Monday evening, September 
19. President F. J. Carr reviewed in detail 
the founding of the Institute, the assembling 
of the first group, the hand-picking of the 
first Board of Directors (in reality trustees), 
the election of the first set of officers, the 
drafting of the tentative by-laws, and the 
beginning of the building of membership. He 
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emphasized that the decision was reached 
early to maintain a high standard of eligibil- 
ity for membership. Mr. Carr pointed out 
that the organization has had no funds ex- 
cept those derived from membership fees. 
The Institute has had a steady growth in 
membership since it was organized. 


The reports of the treasurer, Mr. O. W. 
Brewer, and of the secretary, Mr. Arthur R. 
Tucker, were presented and adopted. 


A set of tentative by-laws was presented 
by Clarence E. Price, of Peck & Peck, chair- 
man of the Committee on By-Laws, who 
moved that they be adopted as permanent 
by-laws, with several minor amendments. 
The by-laws were adopted, and will appear 
as early as practicable in a publication of 
the Institute. 


PUBLICATION PROGRAM 


J. H. MacDonald, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Publications, outlined the program 
of the committee. He emphasized the impor- 
tance to the Institute of its research and pub- 
lication work. 


“In an organization of this sort,” said Mr. 
MacDonald, “the research activity on spe- 
cialized topics of interest to members, the 
publication of books, of special articles, and 
of special research jobs, is a very important 
activity. It brings the work of the organiza- 
tion to the attention of the people to whom 
it should be brought.” 


Mr. MacDonald reported that the two 
books soon to be published by the Institute 
on Budgetary Practices, written by A. S. 
Van Benthuysen, of the Press Publishing 
Company, a member, and by Floyd H. Row- 
land, of Floyd H. Rowland & Company, also 
a member, are the first serious works under- 
taken. 


He expressed the thought that a Year Book 
should be published, and put forward the 
thought that a quarterly magazine, and a 
series of regular and special bulletins should 
be issued. 


PRAISE FOR CONTROLLER 


His great esteem for controllers and for 
the important functions that they perform 
was expressed by Hon. John N. Willys, 
speaking at the luncheon Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 20. 


“I doubt if the public has very much of a 
conception of your duties and of your im- 
portance,” said Mr. Willys. “Perhaps they 
have become a bit more conscious of your 
accomplishments in keeping business on the 
rails during these last two trying years. For 


myself, I can say that I have been for years 
increasingly aware of your great value to 
the man who is trying to run a business, and 
in the face of trying problems I have more 
recently come to regard some of your 
achievements with wholesome awe. 


“TI have come to look upon you men, in the 
important functions of your respective offices, 
as one thinks of the engineer who builds 
great bridges—he simply can not be wrong. 
I have seen this principle carefully worked 
out in my own business.” 


BUDGETING FOR CONTROL 


Henry D. Minich, of L. C. Smith & Co- 
rona Typewriters, Inc., presented a paper on 
“Budgeting for Control; an Aid in Recon- 
struction.” Mr. Minich made the observation 
that every business has some kind of plan, 
even though they may never be put on paper 
or referred to as a budget. 


“It is a strong argument for out-and-out 
bud,et procedure,” said Mr. Minich, “that 
practically all the work involved in making 
a budget already is being done in one way 
or another in any well run company. But the 
best managed concerns, through their supe- 
rior organization and through the more spe- 
cific planning of their budgets, only make 
this control more efficient, more economical 
and more effective. 


“The purpose of the budget is, primarily, 
to analyze a situation, to develop the pro- 
gram the business is to follow and, then, to 
assist the management in controlling opera- 
tions so that the desired objectives may be 
attained, or at least approximated. 


“Secondarily, its purpose is to minimize 
over expansion, loss of business, idle plants 
or idle dollars; to develop financial and 
operating efficiency’; to improve turnover; to 
promote advantageous plans and to discour- 
age disadvantageous ones.” 


Exact prophecy is not the only measure of 
a budget’s success, Mr. Minich pointed out. 
It would be false economy to discontinue 
budget work in these times, he added. The 
budget is a tool of management. 


Mr. Minich defined the difference between 
a “Cross Section Budget” and a “Control 
Budget.” 


Commenting on Mr. Minich’s paper, R. 
Franklin Hurst, of Walter Scott & Company, 
who presided at this session, said that he 
did not see how any industry can operate a 
budget without a controller, one who actually 
controls. 


Mr. Durkee reported as the experience of 








his company that it was advantageous to 
have the budget of sales prepared in as de- 
centralized a manner as possible, carrying 
the responsibility back to sales divisions, and 
from there back to sales districts reporting 
to those divisions. This puts the responsibil- 
ity for preparation of the figures at their 
inception as far down the line as any re- 
sponsibility exists. Those figures are checked 
and reviewed as they pass up the line into 
the finished budget. 


Mr. Minich, replying to questions, added 
that he had found that he could get but a 
small fraction of the real value of a budget 
unless he went after the individual respon- 
sible for that section, to make his own esti- 
mates, and checked them with what he ex- 
pected to get. Mr. Minich stated also that 
another advantage of budget making is that 
it creates a necessity for intelligent records 
on which to base estimates. Each department 
has to have accurate information to go to. 


SHARE THE WORK MOVEMENT 


Mr. C. S. Ching, personnel executive of 
the United States Rubber Company, de- 
scribed the work that is being done by the 
Coordination Committee, which has charge 
of the “Share the Work Movement.” The 
Coordination Committee, of which Walter C. 
Teagle, president of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey, is chairman, grew out 
of the conference of business leaders held in 
Washington August 26, 1932. Mr. Ching 
stated that there will be a committee ap- 
pointed in each Federal Reserve District to 
carry on this work. 


“This is the first presentation by any mem- 
ber of the committee to any group, of a 
statement of our plans,” said Mr. Ching. 


He stated that the committee is going to 
try to change the attitude of employers so 
they will see the tremendous problem of try- 
ing to get eight million people back into jobs. 


“This committee is not advocating a five- 
day week, or a four-day week, or a six-hour 
day, or anything specific. We will try to 
induce business concerns to make an effort 
within their own organizations to share 
work to the extent that we can absorb some 
people.” 

Mr. Ching added that the five-day week 
has been successful when tried, and in many 
instances it has avoided the necessity of lay- 
ing off people. 

“Look at the institutions that have not 
done anything along this line,’ said Mr. 
Ching, “a number of public utilities, munici- 
pal governments, state governments, banks, 
department stores, and institutions of vari- 


ous kinds. Consider what certain industries 
have had to do, the steel industry, for in- 
stance. Practically everybody is on half time 
in one of the large steel companies. 


Short-Timing Salaried Workers 


“Prior to this depression we all thought of 
salaried people as being people who never 
could be put on short time; that is, we have 
raised salaries and lowered salaries and 
have gone on, but when a man was on a 
certain salary he went right along. 


UNEMPLOYMENT FUND 


A paper entitled “A Practical Plan for 
Providing Funds for Corporation Unemploy- 
ment and Pension Retirement” was pre- 
sented by Dayton E. Smith, president of 
The Trusteed Fund Corporation. 


The plan calls for establishment of per- 
sonal living trusts, to be paid for by the 
individual, on an individual basis, and per- 
haps in part by his employer; but there is 
no common fund. It is a fixed type of trust, 
Mr. Smith said, which will produce a given 
result nearly twice as fast as an insurance 
program will. It is composed entirely of the 
leading corporations of the United States. 


COMMITTEES 


This Executive Committee was elected by 
the Board of Directors: F. C. Watkins, Chair- 
man; Franklin D. Colburn, Francis B. Fla- 
hive, Arthur Olsen, Harry H. Weinstock. 


These committees, and committee chair- 
men, have been appointed by President F. J. 
Carr, to date: 


Budget and Finance: Daniel J. Hennessy, 
Chairman; Alan G. Benson, J. Calvin Shum- 
berger. 


Admissions: R. Franklin Hurst, Chairman; 
Randolph Lane, J. Holloway Tarry. 


Professional Standing: B. G. Smith, Chair- 
man; Leroy V. Porter. (Three additional 
appointments to be made.) 


Publications: J. H. MacDonald, Chairman; 
A. S. Van Benthuysen, Byron C. Willcox. 
(Additional appointments to be made.) 


Membership: W. B. S. Winans, Chairman; 
Philip I. Carthage, C. A. Daniels, R. G. Dit- 
tig, Carl S, Fairbank, William B. Gorman, 
William J. Makay, C. Elwood McCartney, 
Albert Weed Many, H. Edwin Olson, Henry 
F. Storck, J. H. MacDonald. 


Technical: Henry D. Minich, Chairman. 
(Remainder of committee to be appointed.) 
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ELECTION OF DIRECTORS 


Twenty-one directors were elected by 
unanimous vote, being the nominees reported 
by the Committee on Nominations, as follows: 


Three Years: Alan G. Benson, F. J. Carr, 
Rodney S. Durkee, Francis B, Flahive, Wal- 
ter M. Loberg, F. A. Ulmer, Eugene R. 
Woodson. 


Two Years: Robert E. Frederickson, Dan- 
iel J. Hennessy, R. Franklin Hurst. Arthur 
Olsen, J. Calvin Shumberger, H. H. Wein- 
stock, Edward E. Williams. 


One Year: Daniel H. Bender, O. W. 
Brewer, Franklin D. Colburn, Leroy V. Por- 
ter, C. H. Roberts, Benjamin G. Smith. F. C. 
Watkins. 


The length of terms of office of the first 
group of twenty-one directors were deter- 
mined by lot at the organization meeting of 
the Board, on September 20. At that meeting, 
the Board elected these officers: 


F, J. Carr, President 

DANIEL H. BENDER, and ARTHUR OLSEN 
Vice-Presidents 

O. W. BREWER, Treasurer 

ARTHUR R, TuckKER, Secretary 


EXHIBIT OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


An exhibit of office equipment, machinery, 
and accessories, was a feature of the con- 
vention that proved exceptionally interesting. 


The Convention Committee, R. Franklin 
Hurst, Chairman, was complimented on the 
arrangements which it made. 


GOoLF DAY 


Sixteen members and four guests of the 
Institute took part in the golf tournament at 
Grassy Sprain Golf Club at Bronxville, New 
York, on September 21. The courtesies of the 
club were extended through its President, 
Mr. L. V. Porter of the New York Central 
Lines. 


A pewter pitcher was donated by W. B. 
S. Winans as a prize for low gross, and this 
was won by Mr. Porter with a score of 82. 
G. N. Atwater won the low net prize with 
a score of 70. A. McLeod, guest of Mr. F. 
D. Colburn, was second with low gross of 
85, and Mr. Colburn was second low net 
with a 71. J. S. Snelham won two prizes, 
with a high gross of 126, and the lost ball 
prize. President F. J. Carr was most fre- 
quently in the water and therefore received 
the water prize. 


A special prize was awarded to H. J. Tay- 
lor, guest of J. H. Tarry, for visitor’s low 
net of 69. 


The Kicker’s Handicap prizes were won 
by C, W. Strand, A. McLeod, J. H. Tarry 
and Robert Meyer. 


These awards were made by Chairman 
George C. Claghorn after dinner at the Club. 


The other members of the Golf Commit- 
tee were Carl S. Fairbank and W. B. S. 
Winans. 


DINNER MEETING IN 
NEW YORK 


Dr. Charles W. Gerstenberg, Chairman 
of the Board of Prentice Hall, Inc, ad- 
dressed a dinner meeting of members of 
the Institute in and near New York City, at 
Hotel Lexington, on October 20. His subject 
was: “What Is the Modern Economic The- 
ory of Taxation?” 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF CONVENTION 


Copies of the pictures taken of the first 
luncheon meeting of the Institute, held in 
conjunction with its annual meeting, at Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York, and of the final din- 
ner meeting, may be had at $1.00 apiece. 
Orders may be placed through the office of 
the Institute. 





INTEGRITY, ABILITY, 
PERSONALITY 


“Controllers in American industry 
have a serious responsibility, the suc- 
cess of which depends primarily, of 
course, upon individual integrity, abil- 
ity, and personality. Their mutual as- 
sociation is a need which, if wisely 
administered, should develop a highly 
respected organization of great in- 
fluence. 


“Therefore, it is my earnest wish 
that this organization may be success- 
ful, and prove an ardent proponent of 
American ideals in the accepted sense.” 





Extract from letter written by Philip R. 
Calder, of the United Fruit Company, Bos- 
ton, in acknowledging notification of his 
election to membership in the Institute. 














Announcing 
THE INTERNATIONAL TABULATING 


SERVICE BUREAU 


.... that offers an economical 
plan for preparing accounting 
and statistical reports 


AS a further step in its task of helping business and 
industry save time and money, the International 
Business Machines Corporation recently established 
a tabulating service bureau with operating offices 
in all principal cities. 


THE purpose of the bureau is two-fold. It enables non- 
users of International Electric Tabulating and Ac- 
counting Machines (Hollerith) to secure the benefits 
of the Electric Accounting Method by having all or 
part of their accounting and statistical work done 
at a central station on our accurate, high-speed 
machines. And it furnishes users of this equipment 
with a means of having excess work done either at 
our operating offices or in their own tabulating 
departments by operators from our service bureau. 


RATES are reasonable. The service is available on a 
monthly, daily, or hourly basis. A job of any size 
can be handled. Confidential treatment of data is 


guaranteed. 

WRITE or ‘phone for detailed information regarding 
the accurate, rapid, and economical service this 
bureau renders. ; 











